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pact as is this story,* which bears the word as a subtitle, of senti- 
mentality, scenery and sadness. The scenery here is excellent, 
the sadness intermittent and the sentimentality more or less in- 
teresting. If in no wise a great book, this story is prettily told, 
touching and delicate and ranks high above our own second-rate 
fiction. 



Beyond question those will most enjoy " Penguin Island "-J- who 
best know the history of contemporary France, for it is all there, 
writ so plain that he who runs may read if he has also read the 
newspapers. But even the most cursory knowledge of events, 
from the Dreyfus affair to the Steinheil case, even blank igno- 
rance, if such were conceivable, could not keep any one from 
enjoying the fine, strong irony of Anatole Prance, the delicate 
and merciless appreciation of human fallibility, the instinct 
strong as a coursing dog's, for all the doublings and self- 
deceptions in our play of motives. The first third of the book, 
moreover, dealing with the untoward baptism of the Penguins, 
the consequent necessity of endowing them with souls, and the 
development into modern civilization of these perfectly normal 
souls, is of universal and irresistible application. Nothing escapes 
him, nothing escapes from him. The most bigoted partisan of 
the archaic is wooed into inextinguishable delight by the chap- 
ters on the Penguin Primitives; the faithf vilest hagiographer, 
the most impassioned lover of the saints, by those on S. Mael. 
The great tradition of satire throughout the ages awakes and 
speaks; Aristophanes, Lucian, Eabelais and Swift acclaim a 
younger brother. He writes in the ancient French vein, the 
vein of Voltaire as well as Eabelais ; he offers the Gallic salt and 
the great laugh. Yet the tone is exquisite, the touch deft and 
dexterous past belief, and through and under all runs a delicate 
thread of tenderness almost, towards the creature kind, towards 
men who toil and suffer, towards poor, absurd human nature. 
Out of the Garden of Epicurus, out of that comprehension which, 
understanding and pardoning all, smiles indulgently, comes this 
memorable and irresistible piece of whimsical history. 
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'Funchal." By Norbert Jacques. Berlin: G. Vischer Verlag, 1909. 
t " Penguin Island." By Anatole France. A translation by A. W. 
Evans. New York: John Lane Company, 1909. 
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Mr. Hichens has taken for his " Bella Donna "* a type some- 
what similar to that of Sudermann's Lily, but he has not done 
so well by it. He has elevated the lady's birth, her character, her 
social surroundings. Writing for a race that Continentals call 
hypocritical and that ourselves call delicate-minded, he could 
do no better probably. The penalty is that as we do not believe 
in his smart people we suspect equally his Egyptians. As for 
his Nile, it is not half so good as his desert. What a man has 
once done well he should painfully avoid recalling. He has 
learned structure from French masters, but he has been a little 
demoralized of late by the success of certain unwieldy novels of 
quite another sort. This is a little too like its own stream of the 
Nile, morbid, ceaseless, marked only by eddies and windings. 
The great novels are carved out of life or built up of psychology. 
There is no third sort. Yet this is very readable. 



The privilege of getting to the heart of the past is one of the 
few compensations humanity possesses for its perpetual misun- 
derstanding of the present. But it is a privilege open at first hand 
to but few. There is no single key that will unlock the verities 
of a dead age. History will not if by history is meant a mere 
chronicle of events, of battles, diplomacy and the rise and fall of 
States, or even if it essays its nobler function of tracing the course 
and progress of the movements that have shaped thoughts and 
beliefs and the constitution of society. Romance will not unless, 
as in " Bomola," it is buttressed by an abounding knowledge and 
the genius that can sympathize and portray, and unless, too, it 
preserves a happier balance between fact and fancy than George 
Eliot was able to maintain. A very rare conjunction of qualities 
is necessary if an attempt to reconstruct and visualize the past 
is to satisfy our sense of truth and our sense of life. The brain 
to master the accumulations of research instead of being fettered 
by them, the eye to distinguish the essential, revealing fact or 
trait or custom in events and men and society, the power of 
dramatic imagination moving, tense and concentrated, as fa- 
miliarly among bygone days as one moves about one's house, the 
sensibilities to capture the spirit and standpoint and search the 

* " Bella Donna." By Robert Hichens. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1909. 



